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after the operation. They can ingest food particles like normal
amoebae, up to at least eleven days after the operation. I have
watched enucleate amoebae three to five days after removal of
the nucleus capturing living flagellates. In one instance, two
flagellates swam up close to the amoeba and attached themselves
by their flagella to the glass microscope slide. The amoeba
responded to their presence by sending out a broad flap above
them; after the flap had got well beyond them, its edges were
brought down on to the glass to form a dome enclosing the prey,
which had not been touched or disturbed during the process. Next
the protoplasm forming the rim of the dome in contact with the
glass began to flow inward over the surface of the glass to turn
the dome into a closed chamber, which when completed contained
one of the flagellates (the other having been somehow left out).
The amoeba then crept away carrying the ingested prey in a food
vacuole. This method of capturing living mobile prey by first
surrounding without touching it is characteristic of normal, intact
amoebae (chapter iv).

Earlier workers reported that although enucleate amoebae occa-
sionally ingest food, they cannot digest it. Stole maintained,
however, that in his experiments captured Protozoa were digested
up to at least the eleventh day after removal of the nucleus.

Nevertheless, sooner or later enucleate amoebae show obvious
signs of unhealthiness. They cease to feed or move, and contract
into a ball. From this, short blunt pseudopodia, amounting to
little more than temporary irregularities of shape, are slowly
protruded and withdrawn for a few days more before the organism
dies. The cause of death and of the preceding symptoms is not
known. Clark suggests that it is due to cytoplasmic dedifferentia-
tion. We know from experiments in genetics and morphogenesis
that the genes are concerned in the production of morphogenetic
differentiation. It is also known that some metazoan cells tem-
porarily lose visible structural features during mitosis, when the
nucleus is in a state very different from that in the normal
functioning cell. Amoeba, possesses a definite, though simple and
partially reversible, micro-anatomical structure, and underlying
this there must be a submicroscopic molecular structure; these
must be maintained if its vital processes are to continue. If the
nucleus is necessary, not only for the production but also for the
maintenance of intracellular differentiation, an explanation is pro-
vided for the fact that its removal does not cause immediate death